








Bylines in Ohis Issue 


AJOR afternoon dailies are like 
ly to use their night staffs as a 
dumping ground for misfits 


The Denver 


Ing side a 


Post has made its morn 


training school for young 


reporters, under its night city editor 
“visiting” 
Haselbush, Post 
how it works, in 


a Fine School for 
Afternoon Daily” 


veteran staffmen as 
faculty. Willard C. 
city editor tells 
“Nightside Makes 
Reporters on an 


and 


(page 6) 
Willard reports that he’s “the guy 
who 


realized the ambition of every 


I got to be city 


started 


newspaper copy boy 


editor of the papel I out on 
That 
Since 


reportet! 


the mid 
time, he 


as office boy - 
dle 1930's 


been 


Was in 
that 


and 


has 
the 
Post and othe newspapers and wire 


chief 


deskman on 


service reporter, bureau and 
regional executive 

Willard from the Post to the 
Wyoming State Tribune at Cheyenne 
late 30's 
then 
with the United Press where in 
chief. In 


he moved 


went 


in the He became its news 
Denve1 
1940 
1945, 


to Texas as 


editor and returned to 


he was made bureau 
the 


southwest division news editor at Dal 


after wal 
las, in charge of news in nine states. 
There he directed the 
City disaster in 500 
were killed in 1946 

Promoted to the world general 
news desk of the UP in New York, 
Willard discovered he didn’t like the 
big city and headed home to Denver 
Moun 
editor (regional) and 
city 1951. Willard is a co 
author of “The Wire God,” provocative 
life in the 


recently 


coverage of 


Texas which 


where he became first Rocky 


tain Empire 
editor in 
novel of 


wire services 


which has made best-seller 


list 


HAT happen 
newspaperman who has studied 
put the les 
into effect there? 
of THe Quit. asked Ernst 

tudied at Northwestern 
1950-51 now 


when a European 
in this country tri to 
learned he re 
The editor 
Buck, 
University in 
back in Germany as managing 
of the Offenbach Post 

He points out that it isnt so ea 


sons 


who 
and 1S 


edito1 


t sound ind tells why, in “How 
German Journalist Ad pts U S 
; at Hom« 


ernst tudies after 
World War II and took his first news 
paper 1947 to the 
editor-in-chief of the Offenbach Post 
(circulation 38,000). He became news 
editor 


b 1 language 


iob in secretary 


in 1948 and managing editor in 


1950. From September, 1950, to May, 
1951, he attended Northwestern Uni 
versity’s Medill School of Journalism. 


CLINCHER to Spence Allen’s 
article in the July QumLL sug 
gesting that before telecasters can 
demand freedom 

they 
must find a way 
to televise with 


of access 


out creating dis 
turbances is pro 
vided in this is 
sue by W. E. 
O’Brien in “TV 
Is Losing Ground 
in Congress” 
(page 8). 

O’Brien, a 
three-time QUILL 
contributor, is 
administrative 
assistant to U.S 
Senator Karl E. Mundt of South Da 
kota. He is a teacher 
and now has fourteen years of experi 
ence in the ways of Washington 

The July, 1952, issue of the Quit 
published his review of his own jour 
nalistic field of press contact and ad 
His 
interview of Ranbir Singh, managing 
editor of the New Delhi (India) 
Daily Milap was a feature of the May, 
1953, issue 


ELIX R. McKNIGHT, managing 
editor of the Dallas Morning News, 
believes that a should 
have a soul and a personality of its 
own 


O'BRIEN 


former school 


visor for members of Congress 


newspaper 


He said so, emphatically, in a 
the Kansas City Profes 
sional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
His inspirational talk was adapted to 
an article on page 5 of this 
THe QuittL, “Eyes That Shine, Fists 
That Strike, Arms That Comfort, an 
Audible Voice.’ 

McKnight st: 


career as a carrier. In 


speech to 


issue of 


rted his newspapet 
1925 he began 
for the San Anto 


b en 


pounding out copy 
nio Light and h 
whatever his 


writing 
title. For 


general 


evel 
since nine 


years he wrote sSsignment 
politics for the 


Dallas 


stories, ports and 
Associated Press, 
Ne os in 1941 

He h ‘ 
sandlot basebal idential tours 
Some of his 
United Nation 
with the 


bow! footb 1] gan 


joining the 


thine from 


cluded the 

1945, two 
tou! I 
velt, i 
tional conventions of both Democrats 
and Republicans 


For an editorial, “Christmas Every 


Day,” he was awarded a Sigma Delta 
Chi distinguished service award in 
1944. For Holy Week in 1947, Mc 
Knight wrote a newspaperman’s day 
by-day version of Christ’s last week 
on earth. The series was reprinted on 
three subsequent taken 
by a syndicate and also issued in 
book form by Henry Holt & Company 
under the title of “The Easter Story.” 
McKnight is a director of the Amer 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, 
and a former director of the Associated 
Press Managing Editors. In 1944 he 
named the young 
man of Dallas and one of the five out 
standing young men of Texas by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


From Quill 
Readers 


Editor, The Quill: 

I was interested in your editorial 
about “Afghanistanism” in the April 
issue. 


years, Was 


was outstanding 


I am wondering if you know how 
that whole matter first got notice. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones of the Tulsa Trib 
une made a speech at the meeting of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors a few years ago in which he 
first mentioned the habit of being 
much more critical of things far away 
than we are close at hand. He gave 
Afghanistan as an example. 

Grove Patterson, Editor-in-Chief 
Toledo Blade 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Editor, The Quill: 
Yeah. improperly (o1 
un-) aged cheese in a package that 


Especially 


says aged 
Your 


now 


aging might even 
get something out of Kipling’s 
interview with Mark Twain, near the 
end of, I think, the second volume of 
“From Sea to Sea.” 

Ellwood Douglass 
Managing Editor, Hygeia 


reporter 


Chicago 
Editor’s Note: Mr. Douglass re 
fers to a couple of remarks in the 
editorial column of the June issue 
of The QuILt. 
The editor could cap Mr. Doug 
lass’ comment on cheese by add 
ing that this comestible is 


thi qd like 


heyond a 


SO?TLE 
wine. Just what is aged 

reasonable minimum, 
matters as much as how long it 1s 
aged, whatever labels may imply 
On second thought, this may also 


apply to aging journalists. 
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It Takes All Kinds to Make a Free Press 


OMPLAINT lingers that a 
the 
echoes of it 


“one-party press” influ 

presidential election. I still hear 
These include disappointment that 
Sigma Delta Chi did not find it practicable to make a 


proposed survey 


enced last 


of possible bias in news coverage of 
the campaign. 

The professional journalistic fraternity finally dropped 
the project last spring after five months of exploration 
It acted on the advice of a special committee which re 
ported that it could not find a formula “that could meet 
the magnitude of evaluating the fairness of public infor 
mation mediums” in campaign coverage 

I think the committee’s reasoning was adequate. There 
was no question of the magnitude of the task. And there 
was every reason to be skeptical of available formulas 
for measuring bias. I do not think the answers would have 
satisfied either critics or defenders of the press 

I could wish that such a survey had been clearly feasi 
ble. For one thing—and whatever its outcome—it might 
have shut up those critics who say the press will not 
let anyone else criticize its performance and will not 
criticize itself. For there is some truth in this complaint 

I have not been a newspaperman for thirty years with 
out encountering a few in my trade who frankly believe 
that what the press does is nobody’s damned business 
as long as nobody stops buying the paper. (And alas 
for us idealists, there is even some small validity in this 
point of view, heretical as it may sound.) 

But there is even better reason for wishing a study of 
I believe it would 
have shown that a great majority of the newspapers did 


press fairness had been practicable 
a more competent job of covering campaign news—and 
in my book than would 
seem possible when one considers the conditions unde1 


competence includes fairness 


which a newspaper is assembled 


WOULD not deny for a moment that a great majority 
of American newspapers desired a Republican victory 
and did everything they could do editorially to bring this 
But General Grant 
It is not my place to debate their political judgment. But 


about this has been going on since 
I would certainly defend their right to express it 
I ha e no doubt that 


In favor 


some newspapers Iso loaded 


(Per 


would 


\ of the Republican ticket 
few loaded it the other way.) But it 
terrifically exacting research even to prove be 


onable doubt that this little minority of sinne1 
= 


ond 


vere 


{ 


of deliberate intent rather than plain stupid editing 


no formula that could be applied to the press 


with » accuracy available, for example. to a 


test tube of 


stomach content and announce, to a court's satisfaction, 
that a man was poisoned 

Perhaps it is just as well that there is no easily avail 
That would 
tempt too many well-meaning persons to try to force the 
press into an ideal mold calculated to give us the good, 
the beautiful and the true 


able reagent to test a newspaper's content 


in one shape and size only 


VEN journalists tend to forget that freedom of the 

press is basically an extension of individual freedom 
of speech, with the necessary right to partisanship and 
even to error that this carries. This concept of the basis 
of the press was ably stated recently by A. T. Burch, 
associate editor of the Chicago Daily News. Speaking be 
fore a group of lawyers on newspapers and the bar, he 
said: 

“Everybody can see, hear, report, interpret, and ex 
press his opinions after some fashion—his own fashion 
Everybody should be write, print and publish, 
just as everybody should be free to speak. This freedom 
is no guarantee that one can make a living of writing 
and printing. Current economic conditions exercise an 
iron discipline over those who attempt to publish for 
profit 


free to 


“Newspapers of general circulation sometimes fail to 
achieve the ideal standards of truthfulness, fairness and 
accuracy. But any attempt to impose such standards by 
government licensing or regulation would obviously fail. 
It is impossible to establish objective tests for these qual 
Any 
many groups of legitimate instruments of propaganda 

“We do not that the labor press the 
employer's side of the case. We do not even ask an 
A. F. of L. journal to extol the virtues of the C. I. O. We 
do not Catholic space to 
Protestant news, o1 


ities attempt to compel ‘fairness’ would deprive 


demand argue 


expect a paper to give equal 
vice versa 

“The newspaper of general circulation must be 
than the 


pnleadet of 


more 
the 
must 


advocate of a single group interest’ or 
Nevertheless, there 


factional spokesman, for the 


some single cause 
be freedom for the party o1 
kind 
interest is entitled to a journalistic mouthpiece, 
litigant is entitled 


Rules must not be 


group organ ol 
“Ever 
it it 


to his own coun 


every 


wants to create one, Just as every 
laid down 
that would stifle the pamphleteer or 
ioh propagandist for 

of the press that 


fairne: 


sel in court 
for the general press 
the n cause.” 
pledged by 
The 
should 
a wish to 
could be 
asured vithout destroving 
pre itself Cart R 


any 
Bill 


are 


the 
latter 
constantly 
But 
vuarantesr d, 
free 
KESLER 


accuracy ot 
ch the newspapers 


fairnes 


asnire, ofad te ve 
I doubt if ac ! ey and 


even tf ther could be me 


ucceed 


dom ol the 
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no season 
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“In the past, most highway safety promotion has been emphasized 
in the summer months. However, because of the increasing amount 
of driving in the winter months, in addition to slippery roads and 
other travel hazards, careful driving is an all-year-round responsibility. 
For that reason the safety theme will be one of our most consistent 
and heavily promoted messages.” 


STANLEY C. HOPE 


President, Esso Standard Oil Company 


The illustration above is appearing in hundreds of newspapers 
published in the area from Maine to Louisiana, where Esso 
Products are marketed. This advertisement was adapted from a 
design now being seen on thousands of outdoor poster panels. 


Similar safety messages are constantly broadcast over radio and 
television for full and complete coverage. Even on Esso road maps, 
and other promotional material, safety slogans are being used 
to constantly remind the public of safe driving on the highways. 


The promotion of safer driving has always been an important goal 
at Esso Standard Oil Company. During recent years Esso 
highway safety campaigns have been honored with the National 
Safety Council’s Public Interest Citation, the Alfred P. Sloan 
Highway Safety Award and the Advertising Council’s com- 
mendation for outstanding public service broadcasts. 


This year, the new and greater emphasis on safe driving for 
Happy Motoring will be carried on throughout the year by 
Esso Standard Oil Company because “safety knows no season.” 


ESSO STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY 
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Does your newspaper have a soul? A Texas newsman 
suggests you try this four-point formula for size. 


Eyes That Shine, Fists 
That Strike, Arms That 
Comfort, an Audible Voice 


By FELIX R. 


EWSPAPERS need a soul. If 
N they have one they must search 

it and see where they stand. If 
they haven't a soul readily recogniz 
able to the reader, they had better get 
themselves Just 
fervor 


one mix 


and 


integrity, 
courage, and serve gen 
erously 

In far more eloquent words, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, brilliant editor of the 
Tulsa Tribune, summed up the 
cause I have been arguing for years 
I would like to take a text from him 

A newspaper, he said, must have a 
distinctive the com 
munity will reject it as just another 
humdrum purveyor of the news. A 
newspaper must have eyes that shine, 
fists that strike, that comfort, 
and a voice that can be heard. If all 
these ingredients could be stirred into 
the body of newspaper, we 
would be a real and powerful instru 


ment. 
1 that newspaper 

e beckons to the readers and says, 
“Come on and read me. I am the 
truth and I am built for comfort. I am 
easy to read, I am bright, and I exist 
just for you.” 

Newspapers should be frocked out 
in their Sunday best every day. They 
must attract, they must arrest the eye. 
No longer is the copydesk and the 
makeup bank a pit into which worn 
out editors are thrown. 


has 
personality or 


arms 


every 


Eyes shine. A 


It is the place where top creative 
talent should be gathered—young men 
brimming with ideas and intelligence 

men who know how to edit 
then make page bristle 


fight for reader attention. 
2? Fists that strike. I imagine that 
e Mr. Jones was saying fence 
straddling is no longer acceptable. A 
newspaper cannot command respect 
and resultant prestige if it does not 
aggressively function as a public serv 
ant. 
Integrity, responsibility, forthright 
ness—those are the basic factors in a 
newspaper's right jab. If a paper is to 


and 


every and 
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McKNIGHT 


become muscular and swing hard for 
the betterment of a community, state, 
or nation, it must be courageous. 
Forgive me if I instance 
from the columns of my own news 
paper, the Dallas Morning News, as 
illustrative of fists that strike in the 
public interest. The story concerns an 


cite an 


old man and a mule, not a very dra 
matic backdrop for a crusade. It all 
started when one of our country cor 
respondents mailed in a 100-word item 
about a German-speaking dirt farmer 
who had lost his life savings of $3,000 
in a damage suit. We had one faint 
clue. The mildly complained 
that he the law 
Old Man the Dallas 
News became synonomous in Texas 
during the next few weeks. 

It seemed that a had 
wandered on to a country lane one 
evening at dusk and was struck by an 
automobile. The occupants of the car 
were injured; the mule killed. Hage 
dorn was sued as owner of the mule 

Hagedorn, who spoke only scattered 
words of English, was summoned to 
court, But there was a delay and the 
case was postponed. When the case 
was called again at a later date, Hage 
dorn didn’t appear. He had not unde: 
stood the court’s order 

Judgment was entered in absentia 
and the plaintiffs were awarded $3,000 

almost to the dollar the old man’s 
savings. He was stunned. A country 
lawyer took his case to the Supreme 
Court, but he lost because of the tight, 
unyielding wording of the law. It was 
even doubtful that he owned the mule 
involved. It had been loaned to him. 

We swung hard with pictures and 
stories on page one. Many Texas 
lawyers criticized us. The Bar Asso 
ciation assailed our stand. But we had 
the people on our side and we ham 
mered at a law that created injustice. 


farme! 
didn’t 
Hagedorn 


understand 
and 


stray mule 


Well, we got the law changed and 
proper and adequate notice is now 
given all parties in civil suits. And 
more than $5,000 came into the News 
in voluntary contributions for an old 


Felix R. McKnight is managing editor 
of the Morning News at Dallas, Tex. 


man who had wondered about justice 
We never made an outright appeal. 


3 - handling of news there is always 


drama that could stir human emotions 


Arms that comfort. In the daily 


It is the editor’s task to evaluate this 
news intelligently and maintain stand 
ards that do not fall into the depths of 
cheap and superficial sensationalism 

A newspaper can be a true friend 
and protector. It does have arms that 
comfort. It can appeal with genuine 
ness and reach right into a reader's 
heart without a touch of gaudiness or 
insincerity. But it must have a soul, 
and integrity, to be respected. 

Day after day newspapers over the 
country that would 
wring anybody’s heart. But the busi 
ness of heart wringing must be studied 
If care 
fully used, comforting arms can be 
mighty weapons. 


receive stories 


and practiced without error 


Not long ago we used a story and 
picture on page one that showed us 
the strength of comforting arms. A 
little Dallas boy, doomed to die, had 
one wish. He wanted to see his picture 
‘Sust like Joe Di 
Maggio and those fellers.” 

So we did a story about this kid ly 
ing in a hospital ward with a fielder’s 
glove on his pillow. We didn’t floss it 
up—we simply stated that Jimmy 
wanted his picture in the paper, and 
here it is. 


in a newspaper 


Two days later his hospital room 
was filled with mail—with clippings of 
the picture attached. And he died sur- 
rounded by his clippings 


(Turn to page 12) 





Willard C. Haselbush is city editor 
of the Denver Post and co-author of 
the current novel, “The Wire God.” 


OOD reporters don’t just hap 
G pen—they're the result of prop 
er, well-rounded training unde1 
fire applied atop a background of ade 
quate education 
That the credo of the editors of 
the Denver Post 
full-scale 


young reporters 


which maintains its 


own training school for 


to insure that vacan 
cies on its dayside staff of legmen, re 
and general 


filled 


write men assignment 


reporters are promptly with 


Chuck Wigle (with headphones) and Stan Thies are two young reporters 


Many newspapers park their misfits with the 
night city editor. The Denver Post finds the 


Nightside Makes a Fine 
School for Reporters 
On an Afternoon Daily 


By WILLARD C. HASELBUSH 


who know Denver, the back 
ground of its news and Post style 


men 


The Post’s training school for cubs 
opens classes at 4 p. m. daily, Monday 
through Friday 
rewrite-battery-surrounded city 


The classroom is the 
desk 
on the second floor of the Post’s mod 
ernistic new $6 million building. The 
current students are six able, eager 
and aggressive young reporters work 
ing under the supervision of Night 
City Editor Mort Stern, honor grad 
uate and Phi Beta Kappa from the 
Columbia University graduate school 
of journalism 

Time was on the Post 
other 


as on many 


newspapers in America—that 


the nightside of the afternoon daily 
was a burying place for journalistic 
misfits or a out-of-sight 
spot in which to shunt off beginners 
in the hope they’d somehow learn 
enough to take over a dayside assign 
ment eventually. 


convenient 


Time was, too, that the first assign 
ment of the Post's assistant day city 
editor on reporting for duty at 6:30 
a. m. was to glance over the copy left 
by the nightside and hand it out, story 
by story, to dayside rewrite men for 
checking and rehandling. It 
most tradition, until the Post launched 
its training school, that copy handled 
by the nightside never saw the light 


was al 


> 


~ 
~ 


a ee 


who are polishing up their craft on rewrite 


in the afternoon Denver Post's nightside training school for cubs. Barry Morrison appears in the left background. 
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f type in the next day’s editions in 
its original form. And it was not only 
but a rule that when any 
broke at night a 
crew from the dayside was called in 
to handle it. 


tradition 


major news story 


But now, after a full year of opera 
the school 
operation has proved its worth and 


tion, nightside training 
except in cases of a big news break 
the the 


after-dark flow of news on its own. 


nightside crew handles 


HE key to the successful transfor 
the 
school 


mation of nightside into a 
was the selection of 
Mort Stern, the night city 


editor, was chosen for his task because 


training 
personnel 
of his educational background, his 
proven ability as a top reporter and 
writer and his penchant for teaching 
others (he’s a part-time instructor of 
journalism at the University of Den 
the side). All six of Stern’s 
nightside staffers started out with a 
background of general university edu 


ver on 


cation and a yen to learn the news 
paper business 

Stern’s first task was to impress on 
his charges that the news stories they 
write at night won't be read until the 
following afternoon 

This whole 
new outlook on news in the minds of 
the night crew. Mentally, as they sit 
down to write a story on the 
event they've covered that night, they 
have taught to them 
selves some twelve hours ahead and 
view the event from the standpoint of 


required instilling a 


news 


been project 


a subscriber picking up his afternoon 
Post the following day 

The the Post’s nightside 
now is to cover each story breaking 
at night more fully than the morn 
ing paper opposition and to develop 
in advance the angles that will make 
a good second day lead 


aim of 


“We're working at night for a paper 


that doesn’t come out until the fol 
lowing afternoon,” Stern tells his 


“We've got to look for and 
develop angles that will give our read 
fuller, than the 
opposition dishes up for them in the 
morning.” 

There's a good 
writing, too, on the Post’s new night 
side. The deadline doesn’t roll around 
until tomorrow, so Stern implacably 


charges 


ers a fresher story 


strong accent on 


insists on literary perfection of every 
item, be it a short or a page one lead 


story. Carbon paper and copy book 
consumption on the nightside has 
quadrupled 

Stern tosses back stories as many 
times as necessary. along with sug 
gestions. And it’s a rule that no one 
rewrites a fellow reporter on the 
nightside. Each man writes his own 
story, as many times as it takes to 
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Thies and Night City Editor 





satisfy Stern. After a few months, 
good, tight, crisp—yet colorful 


writing comes much more easily 


news 


By close coordination with the day 
city desk, Stern the whole 
gamut of experience for his nightside 
beginners. The dayside holds out fea 


achieves 


ture assignments which can be han 
dled at night. And each night staffer 


is given full experience in covering 
night meetings of city council and 
other groups dealing with top city 


and state problems. For background, 
Stern insists that his night reporters 
keep fully abreast of the area’s prob 
lems and news developments. 


WO §s staff 

signed to the night staff on a regular 
basis. When a big spot story breaks, 
the beginners get a full 
hearsal on big city news coverage 
frequently with the assistance of an 


protographers are as 


dress re 


experienced dayside reporter called 
out to supervise 
Stern teams up newer men with 


nightside staffers who have had sev 
eral months of experience until they 
the and the basic tech 
niques of Then they're on 
their own, but subject always to the 
ripping their 
plied nightly by Stern 
To vary the routine for the night 
reporters and round out their experi 


learn town 


reporting 


analysis of efforts ap 


Mort Stern, 
cuss a fundamental part of a _ reporter’s 


who conducts the “school,” dis- 
education, a batch of pictures, 


ence, each man is transferred to the 
dayside staff for at least one month 
each year. They 
graduate to general assignment 


Start on rewrite, 
and 
are given tryouts on the city’s major 
news runs in company with an experi 
enced dayside legman 

That enables the city editor and his 
assistants to make a personal evalua 
over and above his nightly copy 

of each beginner. The annual month 
on the dayside is a sort of final ex 
amination for Stern’s charges and the 
ranking for promotion of each night 


tion 


side staffer depends largely on his 
performance under the sun 

From a metropolitan city editor's 
standpoint, the training school idea is 
prayer. The start of 
the day shift is smooth. All night de 
velopments, complete with art, are 
neatly wrapped up and ready for the 
copy desk and composing room. The 
day shift can concentrate fully on the 
day’s new developments without lost 
lost motion. Keeping over 
night stories alive becomes a simple 


the answer to a 


time or 


matter of recording new develop 
ments in a brief lead 

The first edition each morning has 
breeze instead of a night 


And, best of all, a pool of 


trained talent is ready for the tapping 


become a 


when an unexpected staff vacancy oc 
curs 





Unless production disturbances can be reduced or eliminated, 
video coverage of Capitol Hill committee hearings may be 
nearing an end, this observer warns after a survey showing that 


TV Is Losing Ground in Congress 


HE 


connection 


further use of television in 


with congressional 
hearings 
There is 
suggesting a 
this 
members of Congress 


committee may be in 
considerable evi 


lack of 


medium 


jeopardy 
dence enthusi 


asm for new among 
Although during the last two years 
have welcomed the 
during their 
certain problems have be 
that 
are continually threatening to 


ome committees 
presence of cameras 
meetings, 
come so plaguing restrictive 
rulings 
ban television 

Beginning with the Hiss-Chambers 
hearings before the House Un-Ameri 
can Activities Committee in early 
1948, television seemed to be off to a 
good start. Members of the committe: 
pleased 


nature of such telecasts 


educational 
Both the ac 


Chambers, 


were with the 
and the 
Hiss, claimed that 
TV would be helpful to the case each 
presented 


cusing witness 


defending witn« 
Surprising, then, is the 
gradual deterioration of the policy of 
that 
until it has adopted a rule which says 


televising particular committee 


“Television and newsreel cameras 


are restricted during committee hear 


By W. E. O'BRIEN 


Ings This decision Was m ide in order 
to insure decorum.” 


UBLIC notice was drawn to the in 

creased tendency to ban television 
from committee hearings in Congress 
when Sam Rayburn, then the Speaker 
of the House, use of TV 
during a meeting of the Un-American 
Activities Committee in Detroit. Con 
gressman that 
each committee, whether in or out of 
ting under the 
House. He said, “There 


is no authority, and as far as the 


st ypped the 


Rayburn contended 
Washington, was ope! 
rules of the 


there is no rule grant 
ing the privilege of television of the 
House of Representatives.” 

Joe Martin, the present speaker, then 
leader, admitted that 
“twilight which has not 
been clearly defined . and I think 
have some definite rule 
Since taking over the 
gavel, Martin has relaxed the rules so 
that 
own policy 

Subsequent efforts have been made 
to clarify the House rules by law. A 
fight 


chair knows, 


minority there 


was a zone 
we should 

established.” 
determines its 


each committee 


was made by Congressman 


Meader of Michigan to get 
House Resolution 540 adopted in the 
82nd Congress. In the present session, 
Congressmen Burleson of Texas, Hill 
ings of California, and Celler of New 
York have introduced legislation 
designed to clarify rules on television 


George 


in committee sessions. 

While awaiting clarification of rules, 
each body seems to be going along as 
it pleases. A survey shows that in 

the committees of both the 
and the Senate, no definite 
rules have been written down. Each 
committee works separately, and the 
decision as to whether TV gets into 
the session is usually up to the per 
sonal discretion of the chairman. 

Most chairmen have an aversion to 
the telecasting of committee sessions 
Reasoning ranges from petty irrita 
tion over the presence of cameras to 
belief that 
sions are not Roman circuses to be 
displayed before the public. 

Those articulate few who are push 
ing the further telecasting of com 
mittee sessions say that it is part of 
the fundamental issue of the public’s 
right to know. Jacob 


most of 
House 


the basic committee ses 


Congressman 


Members of Congress differ on televising of committee hearings. Senator Estes Kefauver (left), Tennessee Demo- 
crat and a friend of TV, wants a code of behavior that will permit its use on Capitol Hill. Representative Dan 
Reed (center), New York Republican and chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, says it can’t be used in his 
sessions where strict attention to business is essential. Representative George Meader (right), Michigan Republican, 
thinks everyone ought to be able to attend public hearings, in person or by TV, and has pushed such legislation. 
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¥ 


that 
into 


New York 
has long since 
the teacher of living his 


Javits of 
“television 
its own as 


points out 


come 


tory . 
Congressman 


Meader 
right to 


George 


claims, “Any citizen has a 
be present at committee public hear 


ings . If any citizen has a right to 


be present in person, why —houl 


be denied attendance through tele 


vision or radio?” 

Those who are “pro” television, it 
should be pointed out, are not the 
top their 
after all, the chairman of the commit 
tee who says, finally, “yes” 

Many of the committee chairmen 
who were polled on the question took 
the attitude that the committee work 
would be disrupted by the constant 
presence of television cameras in the 
hearings. Congressman Dan Reed of 
New York, veteran legislator who now 
heads the powerful House Ways and 
Means Committee, “My com- 
mittee deals with statistics and facts 
and the close attention of all mem- 
bers is necessary at all times. I feel 


men on committees. It is, 


or “no.” 


says, 
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This session of the Senate Armed Services Committee with the recently appointed Joint Chiefs of Staff gives an 
idea of the problems involved in televising crowded hearings. This is the largest committee room the Senate has. 





that television in the committee room 
would divert the attention of the 
members and I further feel that tel 
evision would disturb the witnesses 
who appear before us.” 

Several Senators privately said they 
did not want all their 
committees open for television. Those 
who said that should 
be opened to TV added certain re 
strictions under which this might be 
done. They said that when they al 
lowed television, they wanted to be 


sessions of 


some sessions 


sure that the hearing was “in the 
public interest.” 
HOSE who arrange telecasts of 


Congress in committee sessions con 
tinually will be faced, it appears, by 
the twin hurdles of a different rule 
for every committee and the periodic 
changes of committee chairmen. At 
the beginning of every new session of 
Congress, the pattern of policy will 
have to be re-drawn and the likes 
and dislikes of the committee chair 
men catalogued for reference. 

Further than that, the television 
industry still has a selling job to do 





. 


4 
— 


to confirm its status as a news re 
at least in the minds 
Resort 


ing again to confidential questioning 


porting medium 
of the members of Congress 


of committee chairmen, it was found 
that only a very few positively felt 
that TV should be accorded the same 
rights and privileges as those given 
reporters and photographers. A heavy 
majority said “no” outright. 

If the industry hopes that it can, by 
gaining the confidence of the public, 
increase a demand for more televising 
of hearings, Congressmen who object 
may resort to the further use of ex 
ecutive sessions to avoid the prying 
eye of the camera. Washington news 
men complain that committees have 
shown an increased tendency toward 
secret sessions the last few years, al 
though there is probably no way to 
determine whether that has been due 
in any part to the televising of com 
mittee sessions. 

Most ques 
tioned said they felt that further use 
of television would increase the likeli 


lawmakers who were 


hood of executive sessions. Chairman 














10 


John 


tions 


Taber of the 
Committee 


House Appropria 
says his committee 
won't be televised because “the only 
way we get the facts is by having 
closed hearings where the witness can 
go ‘off the record’ and tell the truth.” 

Some who object to TV in committee 
rooms because of confusion might be 


won over if were found to 


some way 
lights 


distractions 


eliminate the 
and othe 
along with the 


space limitations, 
that 
There is no 
in either the House 
that i: 


television 


move in 
camera 
committee room 
or the Senate 


for use of 


well designed 
Most of the 
committee have been ar 
ranged to give ample table space to 


reporters and 


quarters 


some space to photog 
raphers, but they provide little room 
for television cameras 

Staff members stumble over cables, 
blink at lights, and the 
attention of members is drawn to the 


witnesses 


maneuvers of the cameramen as tele 
vising is The best 
hope for ending that strain is to get 
better 


Carl ied on now 


committee rooms in the new 
Senate office building which is being 
planned 


| psocaongr shes the television pro 


gram planners is the decision on 
policies covering live telecasts or the 
filming of events for later broadcasts 
Troublesome is the fact that live pro 
grams may run beyond the available 
public service time allowed and that 
the part of the hearing not on TV may 
be the portion in which one side or the 
other builds its own case or tears 
down the claims of the opposition 


Filming of the committee session 


for later viewing might be developed 
so that the 
shown, but that would involve using 
network 


entire session can be 


time during the portion of 
the day which has a higher commer 


cial value 
Filming could involve cutting and 
shortening to fit specified time limits 


Here, 


loom 


again, other trouble’ might 
Three chairmen of Senate com 
mittees expressed the thought that if 
filming were carried on extensively, 
it might be a good idea for the com 
mittee to check it 


insure 


prior to release to 
Where such a pro 
cedure would lead is highly question 
able 
The 


mittee 


accuracy 


mechanics of televising com 
that 
problems cannot be easily overcome 
A few days prior to calling a witness 
before a 


hearings is such these 


committee, a notice is put 
up in the radio galleries of the House 
and the Senate look 


over the list sessions 


a 
Television men 
select the 


considered to be the most interesting. 


and 


Permission for getting cameras into 


the room is sought from the commit 
obtained, net 


tee chairman and, if 


work officials then go huddle 


to see what conflicts will 
arise, the dollar loss involved, and the 


into a 
program 


probable need for a follow up 

Once the 
with TV cameras going, the camera 
find that the witness ob 
jects to the use of television, so the 


committee Is in session, 


man may 
camera is turned away from him and 
the cameraman must try to keep the 
interest of home viewers by shooting 
scenes of members of the committee 
Thus far, no witness has 
flatly refused to testify in the pres 


or audience 


ence of a camera if it was not turned 
his way 


idea 


No one seems to have any 
of the course of action if such 
an objection is made. 

The legal rights of witnesses who 
make refusals, in the case of 
committee insistence, are not well de 
fined. Although Frank Costello 
not successful that 
civil 
witnesses were freed by 
Judge Henry 
that 
were in a crowded room, surrounded 


such 


was 
tele 
rights, 


in claiming 
infringed on his 
two other 
Federal 


who 


vision 


Schweinhaut 
stated because witnesses 
by television cameras, newsreel cam 
eras, and photographers using flash 
bulbs, they were embarrassed and dis 
turbed 

It does not seem likely that Con 
gress will pass any legislation to force 
a witness to appear and be televised 
against his New York law 
now gives protection to witnesses who 


Ww ishes 


do not wish to be televised and guards 
against televising any witness under 
Some 
have 


subpoena Congressional com 


mittees “invited” witnesses to 
appear for the investigations in New 
York to skirt the ban which would be 
invoked if the witness had been sup 
poenaed. The TV industry must some 
how be able to assure witnesses that 
effort will be afford 


fair treatment 


every made to 


OR does the effort being made by 

Congress, through suggested leg 
islation, appear to be of any help in 
setting up standards which will make 
televising a committee session any 
Senator Estes Kefauver, who 
has a warm spot in heart for televi 
has introduced Senate Concur 
rent Resolution 10 to give Congress a 
code of conduct for committee hear 
ings. Section 12 of the bill says: 


easier. 


sion, 


“Subject to the physical limitation 
of the hearing room and consideration 
of the physical comfort of witnesses, 
equal access for coverage of the hear 
ings shall be provided to the various 
means of 


communication, including 


newspapers, magazines, radio, news 
television. It shall be the 


responsibility of the committee chair 


reels, and 


man to see that the various communi 
cation devices and instruments do not 


unduly distract or frighten the wit- 
ness and interfere with his presenta- 


tion 


that resolution 
improve the present 


than to define it. is 


How adoption of 
would change o1 
procedure, othe: 
not clear. 


NE witness, who claims that he 
O was “short-changed” on the mat 
ter of equal coverage by TV, makes a 
suggestion for handling the problem 
Reed Harris, former State Depart 
ment official, who was a witness be 
fore the Government Operations Com 
mittee, of which Senator Joe Mec 
Carthy of Wisconsin is chairman, 
says, “Reputable news services and 
make an effort to get 
sides of a before 


newspapers 
both press 
time. If a man’s reputation has been 
attacked in the political arena of a 
Congressional committee hearing, such 
news carriers will usually seek out 
that man and ask for his comment 

“The only way TV can provide an 


story 


adequate equivalent to the newspape 
practice is by providing equal time 
facilities for the counter state 
3ut the TV people can do lit 


tle unless the 


and 
ments. 
involved 
cooperates. The big responsibility for 
fairness and decency rests with the 
committee, which can so arrange mat 


committee 


ters as deliberately to provide ade 
quate opportunities for both sides to 
be heard. In many cases, it is feasible 
to have the opposing witnesses on the 
same day, in the same room, so that 
both sides can be heard as part of one 
TV presentation.” 

Committee _ staff 
however, that the matter of equal 
time cannot be arranged by the com 
mittee. They point out that, during 
the session, one question may open up 
a new avenue of information that one 
or more members of the committee 
wish to follow. This will delay arriv 
ing at the information considered to 
be more or less the crux of the prob 
lem. 

Working under conditions, 
Washington television program plan 
ners find it increasingly difficult to 
arrive at a decision about 
committee sessions. 

Faced with all the adverse condi 
tions, 


members claim, 


such 


televising 


more and 
efforts to 
information 
legislative action. The 
bright hope, on the other hand, is 
that new members 
years to come, 


television may be 
more circumscribed in its 
fulfill its mission as an 


medium on 


of Congress, in 

will consider TV more 

in the light of a front line informa 

tion medium, and cooperate to pro 

tect the people’s right to know by al 

lowing cameras at more sessions 
Right now, cooperation between the 

(Turn to page 13) 
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How a German Journalist 


Adapts U.S. Lessons 


To the Traditions at Home 


Learning American newspaper publishing methods 
is one problem, putting them into effect in Europe 


OFFENBACH, GERMANY 
N May, 1951, when I stepped out of 


of the stratocruiser at Frankfort 
airport, my head and my brief 
case were full of impressions and 


new experiences. I was just returning 
from the United States, where I had 
studied journalism at Northwestern 
University and had visited large and 
small newspaper plants in many 
northern, eastern and southern cities. 
I saw how the American press works 


and studied its influence 


I was—and still am—enthusiastic 
about American methods of news 
making. However, after being in 
Germany again for more than two 


years, I see that not everything which 
is done in America is applicable in 
Europe. 

We must understand and work with 
the fact that Europe has a different 
history which created a different men 
tality and a different opinion about 
many problems. Europe has an accu 
mulation of antiquities which cannot 
be cut short without taking away many 
of her positive characteristics, too. 

The first of my experiences was the 
attitude of German journalists toward 
a single newsroom, with its central 
copy desk. In America no journalist 
believes that it could be possible to 
make a good newspaper without such 
an arrangement whereby editors and 
reporters sit and work together. 

They see each other at all times, 
and they can easily exchange infor 
mation with a minimum of time and 
effort. Everybody knows exactly what 
is his part in the whole 


I will never forget, however, the 
distrusting looks of my colleagues 
when I casually mentioned, during 


an editorial conference, that we also 
could introduce this method. 

The was unanimously 
declined. There was a lot of counter 
argument. Most editorial 
rooms, for instance, equipped 
with neither typewriters 
nor noiseless telephones, which are 


suggestion 
German 


are 
noiseless 
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another. But give a little, take a little, and it works out. 


By ERNST BUCK 





offices. The 
would be disturbed 
by the noise of twenty rattling type 
writers and as many loudly ringing 
telephones. 


American 
editor 


common in 
German 


Moreover, the German journalist 
work according to an exact 
time-table. The American reporter 
generally works eight hours a day, 
and then he will be relieved. “Won 
derful,” exclaims the German jour 
nalist. “That is just the life I want 
to have, too.” But in his heart he is 
happy that he is not tied as to time, 
and that have to work 
in strict accordance with a plan. 


doesn’t 


he does not 


ERE we have the real reason why 

the average German journalist is 
not fond of the copy-desk; he has a 
deep antipathy against too much team 
work. If he is frank, he 
that all arguments concerning noisy 
typewriters and telephones are not 
unfounded but they are not vital. No, 
he clings to his job as it is now; he 
wants to work alone in a room or to- 
gether with one or two colleagues to 
discuss matters with them, and then 
to sit before his typewriter and write 
his story. 


confesses 


Of course, he has to do his work in 
accordance with a general plan. He 
must be ready at a given time. But 
it is up to him how he goes along. 
Nobody asks whether he comes in an 
hour earlier or later. Maybe one day 
he works five hours, and the next day 
twelve or more. He is accepted as 
long as he fills his space with good 
news and meets his deadline. 

It sounds strange if I say the Ger- 
man journalists want to remain in 
dividualists, the Americans 
are in many aspects much more in 
dividualistic than 


because 


the Germans. But 
concerning newspapers, the Germans 
are really individualists, which is re 
flected by the fact that the small 
western half of Germany has more 
than 600 newspapers. 

The readers want to feel the per 







































Ernst Buck adapts lessons from U. S. 
to journalism in Germany as manag- 


ing editor of the Offenbach Post. 


sonality of the writer behind the 
words. They even want the writer’s 
about a problem 
Editorials in German newspapers are 
mostly provided with the full name 
or at least the initials of the author. 

Of course, this “personality behind 
the words” had some bad influence 
on newspaper-making. For many 
was not strictly 
comment, Thanks 


personal opinion 


even news 


from 


years 
separated 


largely to American influence, the 
mixing of news and comment has 
been reduced since World War II. 


Most German newsmen are now con- 
vinced that news should be separated 
from comment. 
HE readers, however, could get 

acquainted only slowly with this 
new kind of reporting. There was a 
danger that they would refuse the 
new type of German newspaper as a 
“bad imitation of American methods.” 
We should not forget that the Amer 
ican type of newspaper has developed 
organically over many years, that it 
is a part of the American life, and 
that it is perfectly suitable to Amer 
icans, who are a modern people in a 
modern country where nearly every 
thing is mechanized. 

The Americans that their 
newspapers inform them as _ shortly 
and exactly as possible. They will not 
read a wordy story and lose much 
time which can be used more profit 


expect 


ably in other ways 

how 
ever, is accustomed to study his paper 
(He 
has the advantage that the European 
newspaper is not 


The average German reader, 
from the first to the last page 


as voluminous as 


12 


the American 


especially 


There is 


home 


one.) often, 


with town-newspa 
pers, a close relationship among the 
editors, the reporters, and the readers. 

The 


by the paper 


reader wants to be addressed 
He refers to his news 
paper as to his own opinion and he 
usually that the 
meet his point of view, not so much 
with 


expects newspaper 


respect to a certain political 
party, but with the reader’s general 
attitude life. He wants to 
have a relationship to his 
Either he loves it 
but he 


toward 
personal 
newspaper or he 


condemns it, can scarcely 
stand above it 

In the last fifty years, with a few 
exceptions, the reader was 
made to believe that everything print 
ed would be the eternal truth. He 
is therefore very indignant and takes 
it as a personal offense if something 
printed proves not to be justified or 
seems to be looks 


German 


wrong when he 
with his own eyes 


This 


eralization 


statement, of course, is a gen 
There Germans 
who look on their newspaper imper 
sonally and objectively, and who take 
it simply as a source of information 
What I wanted to show is the gen 
eral of the German news 
paper-reader to take his paper sub 
jectively 


are also 


tendency 


the 
best method to satisfy German read 
ers would be 


Exaggerating, you could say: 


to make a special, per 
sonal each of This 
makes why it is easy to 
introduce the short, impersonal type 
of news 


them 
not 


copy for 


clear 


N America the 
pensation for 
the 
woman's 


reader has a com 
the impersonality of 
sections like the 
There he finds the 
personal and private stuff in which he 
is interested. The German publisher 
afford such pages, on which 
births, obituaries, marriages, engage 
society 
often 


newspages in 


pages 


cannot 


ments and other items are 


widely spread out, with pic 
tures 


The 


finances 


immense American economy 
the American 
papers by large advertisements. We 
have a proportion of 
Germany. That means less 
money for the publisher to work 
with, less money for newsprint. More 


voluminous 
much smaller 
ads in 


over, society pages in German news 
papers would take all personal an 
nouncements the advertising 
pages and the financial loss would be 
a double one 

There many signs 
that as the German readers get ac 
quainted with it, they like the “stream 
lined” paper—i.e., short news, sep- 
arated from comment, interesting 
make up, striking (but not sensation 


from 


are, however, 


al) headlines, short and attractive 
editorials. 

The newspaper for which I work 
may he a good example of the trend 
of German readers toward a lively 
paper. The Offenbach Post is a com 
bination of tradition and modernity. 
We took what we considered 
good and valuable; we cut off rad 
ically what we thought was not suit- 
able to our modern time. 


over 


The newspaper was a success. The 
Post than two the 
number of subscribers of any pre 
vious Offenbach paper. That proves 
that a modern paper is possible in 
Germany, but it must remain a Ger 


has more times 


man paper and not a mere copy of 
an American one 

We were however in a lucky po 
sition; our publisher, Udo Bintz, has 
been in the United States several 
times both before and after the war. 
Some of his editors have been there, 
too. We could compare the American 
and the German papers and take 
what is good of both of them 

All of us acquired a lot of experi 
America. It would be valu 
able if all of my German colleagues 
could study American newspapers. 
Journalistic education in America has 
great advantages; it 


ence in 


makes students 
into journalists. Germany has no real 
equivalent to American 
journalism. 

To study journalism at a German 
university means to work like an 
historian. Most girls and young men 
who want to work with a newspaper, 
therefore don’t study journalism, but 
the professional field they want 
to write about some day. The would 
be financial editor studies economics, 


schools of 


the political editor, law and political 
science (as far as possible in Ger 
many), and the future critic studies 
music, philosophy, 

The German student the 
university with considerable knowl 
edge in his field, but he usually has 
not the slightest idea how to write 
for and to publish a newspaper. Both 
systems have advantages and dis 
advantages, and to study in America 
is very useful for a German. 

America and the Americans have a 
liberating influence upon the spirits 
of European journalists. In America 
they can learn how to think straight 
ahead. Surely, journalists in all coun 
tries are expected to be able to ex 
press complicated facts so simply and 
clearly that everybody understands 
them. American newspapermen, how 
ever, are in this 
ahead of most other journalists and 
every German newsman can learn, 
in America, how to write uncompli 
catedly without insignifi 
cant or flat. 

A journalist who is able to express 
his thoughts and the ideas of others 
simply, does more for good under 
standing among men than any other 
person, because he can make the peo 
ple interested in the usually not very 
interesting problems of politics and 
the community. If the paper is writ 
ten in this manner, then it doesn’t 
make much difference whether the 
paper is made in one newsroom or in 


literature, etc 


leaves 


characteristic far 


becoming 


several small rooms, or whether the 
paper is conservative in its makeup or 
streamlined. Important only is that 
the paper fulfills its task to inform, 
educate, and to entertain the readers 
with spirit and responsibility. 





Eyes That Shine, Fists That 
Strike, Arms That Comfort, 
an Audible Voice 


(Continued from page 5) 


that can be heard. 

« Newspapers really have two 
souls. One in the news columns where 
objective and fair reporting rules; the 
other in the editorial columns where 
the voice speaks your thoughts. 

The tragedy today is that so many 
editorial pages lack courage in that 
soul. They speak, but they don’t say 
anything. Not only do many speak 
without courage, but they speak with- 
out facts. 


A voice 


the voice 


should be 


Today's editorial page 
that can really be heard 


simple. It should reflect digging for 
facts. It should be forthright and cou 
rageous and, above all, fair. 

How can comment be _ fair—how 
can an editorial page be fair? By not 
hitting below the belt; by giving the 
other side of questions in fairly edited 
letters from readers and reprint edi 
torials which differ from the newspa 
per’s own stand. 

The need for a strong voice and a 
good editorial page is greater than 
ever. People are comment-hungry 
(witness the rise of radio and TV 
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commentators); world problems are 
so complex that the reader, hurried 
and confused, needs a page which in 
terprets what’s happening. 

But this soul of a newspaper—the 
editorial page—in too many instances 
is wasting away because of dullness, 
ponderous writing, lack of emotional 
ism and color, and just plain laziness. 


UT above all, a newspaper must 
have unchallenged integrity and 
serve in the public good. In Shreve 
port, La., last year, Judge J. Bernard 
Cocke spelled out the formula for a 
successful American newspaper when 
he dismissed the defamation charges 
against Lake Charles newspapermen: 
“The press itself is the principal 
guardian of its own freedom. News 
papers must adhere to principle above 
desire for selfish gain and not become 
the advocate of special interests, to 
perform their duties and retain their 
powers. 

“Newspapers possess the power to 
expose corrupt officials and it is their 
solemn and inescapable duty to print 
the news and direct its own influence 
to the promotion of the public good. 

“But neither court decisions nor the 
Constitution can protect the nation’s 
press if it prostitutes its privileges or 
offends recognized standards of fair 
ness, of decency, and of morals.” 

On the facade of the Dallas Morning 
News building is this inscription—a 
few words left us by our late publish 
er, G. B. Dealey: “Build the news 
upon the rock of truth and righteous 
ness. Conduct it always upon the lines 
of fairness and integrity. Acknowledge 
the right of the people to get from 
the newspaper both sides of every im 
portant question.” 

Follow this rule and newspapers 
will have a soul. 


TV Losing 
Ground In 
Congress 


(Continued from page 10) 





industry and Congress must be worked 
out. Television companies want to do 
a better job, bring out better pro 
grams, and get away from the accusa 
tion that TV seeks only to show the 
sensational. On their ability to dem- 
onstrate that they can do these things, 
without disrupting committee ses 
sions or frightening witnesses, hinges 
the future of television in Congres 
sional committee hearings. 
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Advertisement 





From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 





Moon for Mayor 


If our five-year-olds could vote, 
Moon Jackson would be mayor tomor- 
row. Moon just bought and cleaned up 
that fenced-in lot by the depot. 

“Plan to build there next year,” 
Moon said, ‘‘but in the meantime 
thought I’d put it to some good use. I 
found a wagon wheel in there, and 
I sunk the axle in the ground. Painted 
it and now the kids use it for a merry- 
go-round.” 

Moon got hold of an old tractor tire, 
too—whitewashed it, filled it with 
sand, and now it’s a sandbox. He 
planted some grass seed and hung auto 
tires from the big elm for swings. 


From where I sit, Moon has shown 
once again why he gets along with 
everyone and why everyone respects 
him in this town. He’s just naturally 
considerate. Whether it’s going out of 
his way to fix up that vacant property 

or simply respecting another per- 
son’s right to a temperate glass of beer, 
Moon shows a “‘lot’’ of consideration 
for his neighbors! 





Copyright, 1953, United States Brewers Foundation 





The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


ROFESSOR Frederick S. Siebert, 
Privesa of the school of journalism 
at the 


pertorme da 


University of Illinois, has 


service for American 
us how we got 
the field of 
He tells us in a com 
book 
called “Freedom of the Press in Eng 
land, 1476-1776: The Rise and Decline 
of Government Controls” (University 
Press, Urbana, $5.00). Sie 
bert, a lawyer, has written widely in 
the field and is the author of one of 
the standard texts on rights and privi 


journalism by telling 


where we are today in 
press freedom 


prehensive and excellent new 


of Illinois 


leges of the pres 

In this 411-page, carefully annotated 
book, Professor Siebert tells the story 
chronologically head 
ings of the ruling families of England 
their the printed 
word. He points out that “printing did 


under general 


and attitudes on 
not become a social or political force 
until almost fifty years after its intro 
duction into England in 1476.” 

He believes Milton's 
little effect at the time but his argu 


writings had 


ments and those of other puritan and 

were “re 
the fight for 
Siebert 
devotes a chapter to the fight to win 


non-conformist thinkers 


vived and utilized” in 


press freedom a century late 


the right to report Parliament which 
was finally granted in the 1770's 
From Siebert’s study of English his 
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three 
The 
that 


tory, he concludes there 
theories of control of the press. 
first theory held that anything 
was necessary for the stability and 
welfare of the state could be done and 
this included controlling the press. 
The next theory, although it was 
more liberal and didn’t hold to things 
like licensing, still put heavy penal 
ties on abuse of freedom by the press 
And the abuse was to be determined 


are 


by Parliament or the common law. 
The third theory is that held by 
some Englishmen and by Jefferson 
Madison in this that 
“Freedom of the press became one of 


and country 
the natural rights of man as derived 
from the law of God and incapable 
of infringement by 
power.” 

Professor Siebert believes that the 
press became free of control because 
of three trends 


any man-made 


“The political changes resulting from 
the Revolution settlement of 1689, the 
trade demands of the London printers 
and publishers and their desire to en 
gage unhampered in the pursuit of 
wealth, and lastly, the philosophical 
principles of the freedom of the mind 
to explore and discuss all sorts of 
problems including political and social 
questions.” 

He advances two propositions: 

“The extent of government control 
of the press depends on the nature 
of the relationship of the government 
to those subject to the government 

“The area of freedom contracts and 
the enforcement of restraints increases 
as the stresses of the stability of the 


government and of the structure of 


society 


increase 
Siebert’s 
lawyer stands out in 


Professor training as a 


this excellent 
Fortunately, his 
the 


ground when it comes to the writing 


piece of resear« h 


journalistic training is in fore 


HE relationship of a great President 

and a great editor are examined in 
Harlan Hoyt Horner's “Lincoln and 
Greeley” (University of Illinois Pre 
Urbana. $6.00). Some ago. the 
author g data on these 


men He describes 


years 
began collectir 
two Greeley as 


“erratic, uncertain, extri 
d and to 
upon others 
owd.” None the 
the author’ ffection for Greeley 
He does not 


ta complete history 


impulsive, 
ordinarly anxious to be noti 
impress his 


but 


convictions 
above the « 
less 
deepens with the years 
attempt to preset 
man but 


of either attempts to discuss 


their common experiences and_ to 


show their relations and interactions 
with their times. 

This 432-page book which includes 
a bibliography and index, has many 
long quotations from letters and 
documents. The original material 
gathered will be valuable for others 
interested in studying the era. 

To celebrate its 150th birthday early 
this year, the Charleston (S.C.) News 
and Courier published a special edi 
tion. It contains a history of the 
newspaper by Herbert R. Sass. This 
history, many and other 
pertinent were brought to 
gether in book form under the title 
“Outspoken: One Hundred Fifty 
Years of the News and Courier” (Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, Co 
lumbia, $3.00). 


FoR students of journalism history, 
a very interesting book is Dr. Hen 
nig Cohen’s “The 
Gazette: 1732-1775” 
South Carolina 
$6.00). 

Not only does this book tell the 
story of a colonial newspaper but it 
reveals cultural life as told by that 
paper. Further, it provides documen 
tary material in check list form to 
facilitate use by specialists. 

After an opening short chapter giv 
ing an historical and descriptive 
sketch, chapters are devoted to club 


pictures, 
items 


South Carolina 
(University of 


Press, Columbia, 


life and society; various professions 
and trades; sports and _ pastimes; 
musical performances and musicians: 
theater; books and book sellers; im 
prints, and poets and essayists. 

Each of these subjects is discussed 
in a short introductory essay and is 
followed by a “from the paper” section 
of quotes. 

From an historical point of view, 
this book significantly reveals colonial 
life as reported in the South Carolina 
Gazette which is believed to be the 
most complete prerevolutionary news 
paper file in existence 

It is interesting to note that all four 
of these books were published by 
These 


higher 


unl 


versity presses units of oul 


institutions of learning ar 


making a real contribution in dissemi 


nating information of importance to 


American journalism 
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TRUCKS ..- 


the “Customer of Customers” 
in American Business! 


ANNUAL NEW TRUCK AND TRAILER PRODUCTION REQUIRES— 


STEEL 
1,732,000 tons of 


steel each year. 


ALUMINUM 


15,180,000 pounds 
of aluminum. Enough 


RUBBER 


109,000 tons of rub- 


This is as much as ber. Enough to make 


to give a new pan every man in the 


the annual capacity 
to every family in 


—- U.S. a new raincoat, 
* | the United States. 


of one of America’s 
hat and overshoes. 


largest steel plants. 


LUMBER 
118,300,000 board 


feet of lumber each 
year. Enough to build 
a boardwalk six feet 
wide from New York 
to Los Angeles. 


GLASS 


24,000,000 square 
feet of glass. Enough 
to enclose all major 
league ball parks to 
the height of the 
Washington monu- 


COTTON 


95,000 bales of cot- 
ton each year. 
Enough to make a 
new dress for every 
housewife in the U.S. 


ment. 


Each year since the war 
the trucking industry 
has purchased about 1 
million new trucks, 60 
thousand new trailers, 
11 million replacement 
tires, 11 billion gallons 
of motor fuel, and 600 thousand quarts 
of oil and 9 million gallons of anti-freeze 
and $800,000,000 worth of parts and ac 


“AMERICAN 
A 


cessories. This makes it one of the biggest 
customers American business has for raw 
materials and finished products from 
every state. 

In addition, the industry supports 
31,149 retail truck dealers, 48,155 retail 
car and truck dealers and more than 72 
thousand independent repair shops. 


Fall 


President, American Trucking Associations 


py 
fp (54MM 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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see 
you 


in 
the | 
movies 


There’s an entertaining roll of cellu- 
loid making the rounds of neighborhood 
theaters called “It Happens Every Thurs- 
day.”’ Stars Loretta Young and features, 
in a supporting role, that grand old char- 
acter actor, Editor & Publisher. Yep, 
we’ve made the movies. 

The plot involves the purchase of a 
newspaper by Miss Young who turns to 
good old E & P just as naturally as a leaf 
to the sun. “If there’s a newspaper listed 
for sale anywhere,” proclaims she, in 
lovely, rounded tones, “itll be in Editor 
& Publisher.” Or words to that effect. 

All we have to say is that someone in 
Hollywood did some excellent research 


because they’re so right. 
7 £ 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER + TIMES SQUARE +- NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Did you ever entrance yourself with 
the Classified Section of E & P? Really 
fascinating. Honest! Youll find praecti- 
eally anything there that has to do with 
newspapers. Just like the rest of Editor 
& Publisher where you can fill yourself 
in on the latest about personalities, mer- 
gers, linage, circulations, news-behind- 
the-news, photography, advertising. 

If you aren't subscribing to E & P now, 
youre neglecting part of your education. 
Besides, it’s quite inexpensive at $6.50 
per year for 52 exciting issues. 

Editor & Publisher includes these 
services: International Year Book, Lin- 
age Tabulation, Annual Syndicate Direc- 


tory, Mechanical Tabulation Issue. 





Subscription rates—$6.50 in U. S. and possessions, Canada, Mexico, Central 
and South America, Spain, and the Philippines; other countries, $7.50. 





